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sculptors, but doubtless in the studio of many an
daughter delighted in assisting him at his work.

Many Greek women distinguished themselves in paint-
ing. Timarete, the daughter of Micon, produced an image
of Artemis, which was long to be seen at Ephesus; it
was one of the most ancient monuments of this art, and
the goddess was probably represented under a strange
and symbolic form, such as she had in her sanctuary in
Ephesus. Eleusis possessed a painting made by Irene,
daughter of Cratinus, representing the figure of a young
girl, perhaps a priestess initiated into the mysteries of the
great goddesses. Calypso, Alcisthene, Aristarete, and
Olympias are the names of other female painters, whose
memories at least have been preserved.

The most celebrated of all, however, was Lalla, a native
of the city of Cyzicus, to which Apollo had accorded the
gift of arts. Though she worked with extreme rapidity,
this did not detract from the merits of her work, and she
was considered the first painter of her time. Painting with
pencil and on ivory were equally familiar to her. The
portraits which she painted were principally of persons of
her own sex. Pliny mentions a portrait, which was at
Naples during his life, in which Lalla had represented an
old woman. He adds that she had reproduced in this her
own picture reflected in a mirror. There has been found
at Pompeii a painting of an artist which is believed to be
a portrait of Lalla, probably painted by herself. It repre-
sents a young woman seated on a stool on a little porch,
with her eyes fixed on a statue of Bacchus, which she is
reproducing on a tablet held by a child. In her right hand
is a pencil, which she plunges into a small box evidently
containing her colors; in her left hand she holds a palette.
Her garments are elegantly draped around her; a band
encircles her waving hair, which falls over her neck and